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in Tasmania, New South Wales, and South Africa, 
but as regards the rest of the Empire there is an 
entire lack of data upon which to form any trust¬ 
worthy estimate whatever. No wonder that the 
committee confesses to a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment and concern. 

A very commendable effort was made, in 
January last, by Mr. A. Newlands, a member of 
the committee, to direct public attention to the 
matter, and the statistics which he then put for¬ 
ward in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts, though admittedly incomplete, serve the 
useful purpose of furnishing a basis for preliminary 
estimates in regard to the United Kingdom. As 
the information was summarised in Nature of 
May 9, there is no occasion to dilate upon it here. 
The committee’s comment is that “while the pos¬ 
sible water-powers of the United Kingdom are 
comparatively small, yet, occurring as they do at 
no great distance from industrial regions, they are 
relatively valuable, and every effort should be 
made by close investigation to ascertain their com¬ 
mercial value at an early date.” 

The outstanding fact, however, about natural 
supplies of water-power is that their efficient and 
economic development depends upon the acquisi¬ 
tion of extensive data, involving prolonged and 
laborious observation. It is not sufficient to take 
a few gauge readings, or to record variations in 
level over several months, or a year or two If 
the investigation is to be of real practical value it 
must extend over a long series of years. And 
herein lies the difficulty of dealing, instanter, with 
a situation which by long neglect has been allowed 
to become acute. Not until hydrometric studies 
have completely determined the range of condi¬ 
tions from maximum flood to' minimum flow can 
the design of headworks be safely taken in hand. 
So, even if observations be commenced to-morrow, 
a lengthy interval of time, as things are reckoned 
in these rapid days, must elapse before they are 
complete enough for action to be taken on them. 

In these circumstances it is obvious that where 
the outcome is at all problematical, or the com¬ 
mercial advantages not strikingly attractive, there 
will be a reluctance on the part of private in¬ 
dividuals to undertake the necessary research 
work. Scientific bodies, however willing to assist, 
are certainly not equipped with funds for the 
purpose. It is natural, therefore, to look to the 
State to finance such undertakings, the more so 
as the w^ater-powers, when defined and available, 
should be exploited, not for individual or merely 
local benefit, but for the advantage of the whole 
community. 

The committee’s report advocates the principle 
of State initiative. It recommends that the British 
Government should bring to the notice of the 
Indian and Dominion Governments the necessity 
for a systematic investigation of all reasonably 
promising sources of water-power, and where such 
an inquiry would be beyond the capabilities of any 
governing body, the report recommends that it be 
dealt with by an Imperial Water-Power Board, the 
constitution of which should be of a widely repre- 
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sentative character. Finally, it suggests that 
“ since it is unlikely that private capital will be avail¬ 
able for many years for hydraulic development on 
any large scale, powers should be obtained for the 
State to assist or to undertake such development 
if thought advisable.” 

These arfe the main conclusions of the report, 
with the general trend of which we venture to 
think public sentiment and technical opinion will 
entirely concur. It now remains to be seen 
whether any action on the part of the Government 
will follow. Continued neglect of the matter can 
only be attended by consequences not merely 
inimical to immediate national interests, but also 
economically prejudicial to the welfare of suc¬ 
ceeding generations. Brysson Cunningham. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTSA 
HE valuable publication before us makes one 
realise that the country is waking up, if 
slowly. It is very significant that only in the fourth 
year of the war a Government Department should 
be sufficiently alive and receptive to agree to issue 
a book of constants such as this, bearing as it 
does on a problem indissolubly bound up with the 
future of the race. 

Both Germany and ourselves have been giving 
the closest attention to the commercial develop¬ 
ment of the various processes for the fixation of 
nitrogen. It was well known that Germany was 
ahead of us, and the Munitions Inventions Re¬ 
search Laboratory accordingly concentrated on the 
problem. Its staff soon realised that a detailed 
compilation of the physical and chemical con¬ 
stants involved was a virtual necessity. Hence 
the present publication, which is to be regarded 
as a first instalment of constants compiled by Dr. 
Todd and his colleagues under the direction of 
Dr. J. A. Harker, F.R.S., whose name is a 
guarantee, were one needed, of the soundness of 
the physics and chemistry of the publication before 
us, and for which we have nothing but praise. 

Considerable skill has obviously been exercised 
in employing the material to the fullest advantage, 
more especially in those cases where a scrutiny 
of the literature served only to show that the data 
available were meagre. Careful acknowledgment 
is paid to the several well-known existing books 
of constants, happily now no longer confined to 
the German tongue. 

But the present work is not to be regarded as 
a mere compilation of constants. It is a good 
deal more than that. There are many points in 
it of considerable technical importance which are 
very fully discussed, to whi,ch the attention of 
the practical man interested in such problems 
should be directed. 

Half the book is divided into graphs, very 
clearly executed on a scale sufficiently generous to 
permit of their accurate and rapid use. In many 
of these virtually the full area of the page (11 in. 
by 8 in.) is employed. 

1 “ Physical and Chemical Data of Nitrogen Compounds.” Pp. 96 
Ministry of Munitions, Munitions Inventions Department, Nitrogen Pro¬ 
ducts Committee. 
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The book is divided into five sections (with 
their associated graphs) : general gas data, am¬ 
monia data, nitric acid data, hydrogen purifica¬ 
tion data, and miscellaneous data. 

It will suffice to say that in no other publica¬ 
tion have we found so adequate and up-to-date a 
summary of results. One w'ishes that other 
branches of physics and chemistry could be 
treated in a similarly comprehensive manner, and 
the whole issued as the British answer to 
“ Landolt. ” It would be large, and doubtless ex¬ 
pensive, but imagine its utility ! And we need 
not despair, for we have now got an English 
Baedeker—blue—and that is only a beginning. 

It is not clear from the copy before us to what 
extent the publication will be available to the 
general public, or how it may be obtained, or 
what its cost will be to the would-be purchaser. 
We trust that there will be no difficulties on tfrese 
scores, for, both for its own worth and as an 
earnest of many more good things of the 1 same 
kind, the present volume deserves a wide circula¬ 
tion. 


BIOLOGY AND WAR . 1 
ROF. RAYMOND PEARL makes in the lecture 
before us an interesting examination of the 
biological philosophy of war. The primary imple¬ 
ments are not mechanisms, but biological entities 
—men. The primary problems of war are bio¬ 
logical problems—why do men fight, what kinds 
of men make the best fighters, what conditions 
conduce to the most effective fighting, and what 
are the probable consequences of the fight, to the 
winner and the loser? “In general, why men 
deliberately plan wars is because they are different 
biologically, in structure, habits, mental outlook, 
thought, or other ways, and wish to preserve in¬ 
tact their differentiations.” The group differences 
have an emotional context of passion, and the 
modern physiologists have shown us “why rage is 
more generally followed by fighting than by 
judicial arbitration.” As to the belief, held with 
particular tenacity in Germany, that warfare is in 
line with the process of nature selection which 
has made on the whole for progressive evolution, 
it must be. pointed out that “ nowhere in nature 
does natural selection, as indicated by modern 
careful study of the subject, operate with any¬ 
thing like that mechanistic precision which the 
German political philosophy postulates; . . . 

much less does natural selection operate in a 
rigid and mechanical manner with reference to 
human affairs; . . . military results are not, in 
fact, measured in terms of biological survival.” 
“ The plain fact in the matter is that the proudly 
ruthless philosophy of Treitschke and Bernhardi 
is not only immorally cruel, but also immortally 
stupid. ” 

As to the widespread fear that this war will 
have a serious dysgenic effect by the elimination 
of so many exceedingly desirable types, Prof. 

1 A lecture given before the Washington Academy of Sciences on May 9, 
1918. Journ, Washington Acad. Sci., voi. vui. (1918), No. n, pp. 341-60. 
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Pearl points out that the racial qualities are con¬ 
tinued in the females, that many fighters have 
left progeny before they fell, that a large propor¬ 
tion of the total male population is not involved 
in the war, and so on. Nevertheless, it seems to 
us that Prof. Pearl is very optimistic in conclud¬ 
ing that “ any putative, deleterious, selective 
effect *’ J of the present war “on the races con¬ 
cerned will be insignificantly slight.” Most 
readers of Nature will, we believe, know' person¬ 
ally of several highly distinguished and markedly 
original men, whose deaths on the field have left 
the race, whatever statisticians may say, very 
definitely the poorer. These unique patterns may 
recur perhaps; for the present they are gone; and 
we know not how to replace them. 


NOTES. 

The council of the South African Association for 
the Advancement of Science has resolved to institute 
a Sir David Gill memorial fund, to accumulate for a 
number of years until an amount has been raised 
adequate for some purpose to be decided upon. Mr. 
R. T. A. Innes, Union Observatory, Johannesburg, 
ha.; consented to act as the secretary and treasurer 
of the fund, and intending subscribers are invited to 
communicate with him. 

Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter, the president of the 
Institute of Metals, has been nominated to fill the 
office for a further year. 

Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw, F.R.S., and Signor 
Marconi have been elected honorary fellow's of the 
Society of Engineers (Inc.). 

Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, has, in consequence of illness, been granted 
leave of absence, during which his deputy will be Dr. 
Spooner, Superintendent of Archaeology, Eastern 
Circle. 

A committee on explosives investigations has been 
selected bv the U.S. National Research Council at 
the request of the American Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy. The committee consists 
of Dr. C. E. Munroe, of the George Washington 
University (chairman); Mr. L. L. Summers, of the 
War Industries Board; Lt.-Col. W. C. Spruance, jun., 
of the Ordnance Department of the Army; and Lt.- 
Cpmmdr. T. S. Wilkinson, of the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy. 

Dr. J. N. Rose, a curator of the division of plants, 
the L 7 .S. National Museum, has gone on a botanical 
expedition to Ecuador on behalf of the National 
Herbarium, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
New York Botanical Garden, and the Gray 
Herbarium. 

Dr. Olaf Anderson, petrologist at the U.S. Geo¬ 
physical Laboratory, has resigned his position, having 
been appointed Government geologist and director of 
an experimental silicate laboratory at Christiania. 

On September 3 there died in a nursing home in 
London, only three months after her “ Life of Sophia 
Jex-Blake” had been published, Dr. Margaret Todd, 
the authoress. Dr. Todd was known to many readers 
as “ Graham Travers,” under which nom de plume her 
five novels were written. Dr. Todd, born in 1859, 
was educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Berlin, 
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